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As  IS  TRUE  with  any  boy  raised 
in  a rural  area,  I had  many  en- 
counters with  rabbits.  Perhaps  I had 
more  than  most  boys  because  my 
main  interest  has  always  been  wild- 
life and  I was  in  the  fields  and  wood- 
lands every  chance  I had.  Then,  too, 
our  farm  was  a marginal  one.  Clean 
farming  practices  would  have  been 
impossible  even  if  we  had  been  so 
inclined.  Parts  of  the  fields  were  too 
steep  to  farm  and  these  were  a jungle 
of  sumac  and  briars.  All  our  fence- 
rows  were  brushy  because  we  periodi- 
cally cut  out  the  large  pieces  for  fire- 
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form  throughout  the  state,  as  many 
variables  affect  it. 

One  thing  seems  sure— Pennsyl- 
vania’s total  cottontail  harvest  is  go- 
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wood.  Our  farm  may  not  have  been 
the  best  for  farming  but  it  was  one 
of  the  best  for  raising  cottontail 
rabbits. 

The  area  which  became  Pennsyl- 
vania did  not  have  many  cottontails 
when  the  first  European  settlers  ar- 
rived for  the  basic  reason  that  most 
of  it  was  in  a mature  forest  stage  and 
cottontails  are  not  forest  animals.  The 
incursion  of  settlers  made  a breach  in 
the  forest  which  was  all  the  toehold 
the  cottontail  needed.  Any  species 
given  suitable  new  territory,  ideal 
habitat  and  plenty  of  food  responds 
with  a population  explosion,  and  rab- 
bits more  than  most.  The  area  had 
had  more  varying  hares  than  cotton- 
tails, but  as  the  cottontails  increased 
in  number  the  hares  decreased.  The 
hares  did  not  decrease  because  of  the 
increased  number  of  cottontails  but 
because  of  the  destruction  of  the 
hares’  forest  habitat  to  the  benefit  of 
the  cottontail. 

The  cottontail  population  fluctu- 
ates in  what  some  people  call  a cycle. 
This  is  not  uniform  throughout  the 
country,  and  it  may  not  even  be  uni- 
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ing  to  drop  as  years  go  by.  The  main 
reason  for  the  decline  will  be  the  in- 
creased human  population.  More 
people  means  more  homes  will  be 
needed,  with  the  resultant  destruction 
of  cottontail  habitat.  A seeming  con- 
tradiction is  that  suburban  areas  seem 
to  have  a higher  rabbit  population 
than  surrounding  farmlands.  Many  of 
them  do  because  the  lawns,  hedge- 
rows and  flower  beds  of  suburbia  are 
good  rabbit  habitats,  even  with  a 
maze  of  streets  and  alleys  and  hordes 
of  dogs  and  cats.  As  our  human 
population  increases  our  remaining 
farms  become  more  efficient,  which 
means  the  consolidation  of  many 
small  fields  into  fewer  larger  ones. 
This  allows  the  farmer  to  use  bigger 
equipment  but  each  fencerow  that  is 
bulldozed  out  destroys  just  that  much 
cottontail  habitat. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Pennsylvania 
has  had  the  foresight  to  reserve  or  to 
obtain  huge  acreages  of  land  that  will 
be  held  in  perpetuity  by  the  state  as 
forest  and  game  lands,  the  number 
of  cottontails  on  much  of  that  land 
will  decline.  This  decline  is  a natural 
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one  caused  by  the  maturing  of  the 
forests,  creating  the  same  type  of  con- 
ditions that  suppressed  the  cottontail 
before  the  coming  of  the  European 
settlers.  Many  of  the  trees  in  Pennsyl- 
vania’s state  lands  are  in  the  pole 
stage  or  beyond  and  the  leaf-shrouded 
forest  floor  does  not  provide  either 
the  food  or  shelter  that  the  cottontail 
must  have.  These  same  conditions  are 
detrimental  to  deer  and  ruffed  grouse, 
too. 

Pennsylvania’s  game  managers  are 
well  aware  of  this  problem  and  have 
proved  that  they  can  beat  it.  In  Ven- 
ango County  on  an  area  that  has  been 
extensively  managed,  the  rabbit  pop- 
ulation was  increased  from  one  rabbit 
on  6.6  acres  to  one  rabbit  to  one  acre. 

Only  One  Answer 

When  rabbit  hunters  come  home 
empty-handed  or  are  disappointed  by 
a lack  of  game,  they  often  demand 
fast  action.  Their  outcry  usually  takes 
one  of  two  forms.  They  either  want  to 
put  a bounty  on  all  predators  or  they 
want  to  stock  imported  rabbits.  Vast 
sums  of  money  have  been  wasted  on 
both  of  these  programs.  Between  1915 
and  1951,  Pennsylvania  released  1,- 
427,317  cottontails— some  bought  from 
other  states,  some  trapped,  and  some 
raised  on  game  farms— and  until  re- 
cently various  predators  had  a price 
on  their  heads.  None  of  these  pro- 
grams did  anything  to  increase  the 
number  of  rabbits  in  Pennsylvania. 
There  is  only  one  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem — habitat  improvement.  Given 
ample  food  and  cover,  rabbits  cannot 
be  hunted  out  of  an  area  nor  can  the 
predators  wipe  them  out.  After  all, 
predators  have  been  feeding  on  cot- 
tontails for  some  60,000,000  years  and 
haven’t  wiped  them  out  yet. 

The  key  to  improved  habitat  is 
“edge.”  Rabbits  need  a goodly  supply 
of  grasses  and  legumes  to  feed  upon, 
and  patches  of  berry  thickets,  fence- 
rows  and  sumac  clumps  to  provide 
shelter  and  additional  food.  The  ideal 
situation  is  where  approximately  10- 
foot  wide  patches  of  food  are  inter- 


spersed with  rows  of  woody  plants 
every  100  feet  or  so.  The  creation  of 
such  areas  is  expensive,  but  where 
they  exist  the  cottontail  population  is 
high.  Fertilizing  such  areas  also  pays 
big  dividends.  The  richer  the  soil,  the 
more  succulent  are  the  plants,  and 
the  more  numerous  wildlife  will  be. 

No  one  ever  has  doubted  the  eotton- 
tail’s  ability  to  fill  a suitable  area  with 
more  cottontails.  In  fact,  the  cotton- 
tail’s ability  to  reproduce  is  legendary. 
A single  pair  of  cottontail  rabbits  and 
their  offspring  have  the  potential  to 
produce  350,000  rabbits  over  a five- 
year  period.  'That  cottontails  do  not 
exist  in  such  astronomical  numbers  is 
due  to  their  high  mortality. 

In  the  wild  the  cottontail  population 
has  a mortality  rate  of  80  to  85  percent 
from  August  until  March.  However, 
the  remaining  15  to  20  percent  is  a 
normal  breeding  stock  and  is  sufficient 
to  populate  all  suitable  habitat  to 
capacity  with  cottontails.  Late  June  or 
July  is  the  time  the  population  reaches 
its  peak.  From  that  peak,  numbers 
decline  steadily  due  to  deaths  by  auto- 
mobiles, predation,  disease,  hunting, 
etc.  It  is  estimated  that  several  million 
cottontails  are  killed  or  die  in  Penn- 
sylvania just  during  the  months  of 
September  and  October— before  the 
first  rabbit  hunter  has  even  slipped  a 
shell  into  his  gun.  But  more  rabbits 
can  be  hunted  and  more  rabbits  can 
be  held  over  with  habitat  improve- 
ment. 

Cottontails  get  started  early  on  their 
role  of  repopulating  suitable  habitat. 
The  breeding  season  begins  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  early  spring.  Three  to  four 
litters  per  year  are  average  here.  In 
warmer  parts  of  the  continent  the  sea- 
son may  start  earlier  and  last  longer. 
The  gestation  period  is  about  30  days. 
Contrary  to  the  popular  notion,  cot- 
tontails do  not  dig  rabbit  holes.  The 
female  prior  to  giving  birth  will  select 
some  hidden  or  secluded  spot  where 
she  will  hollow  out  a saucer-sized  de- 
pression in  the  earth  which  she  will 
then  line  with  fur  plucked  from  her 
breast.  The  nest  is  covered  with  a 


blanket  composed  of  a mixture  of 
such  fur  and  dry  grass. 

When  bom,  young  rabbits  are 
naked,  about  four  inches  long  and 
weigh  about  one  ounce  each.  Their 
eyes  remain  sealed  for  about  one 
week,  by  which  time  they  are  well 
covered  with  fur.  By  the  end  of  the 
second  week  the  young  are  large 
enough  to  start  leaving  the  nest  and 
are  being  weaned.  At  three  weeks  the 
young  are  large  enough  to  care  for 
themselves  and  have  broken  all  family 
ties.  The  female,  having  been  bred  on 
the  same  day  that  she  gave  birth  to 
the  first  litter,  is  busy  preparing  a nest 
for  her  second  litter. 

When  full  grown  a cottontail  rabbit 
will  measure  between  14  and  19  inches 
from  nose  to  tail  tip  and  will  stand  six 
to  seven  inches  high  at  the  shoulder. 
Body  weights  will  range  from  two  to, 
on  rare  occasions,  3/2  pounds,  females 
being  slightly  larger  than  the  males. 
The  average  is  about  2/2  pounds.  Cot- 
tontails have  a potential  life  span  of 
three  to  four  years  but  only  a small 
fraction  of  the  population  ever  ap- 
proaches anything  close  to  its  poten- 
tial. Few  live  a full  year  in  the  wild. 
In  captivity,  occasional  cottontails 
have  lived  to  10  years. 

A cottontail  lives  on  a very  re- 
stricted area  and  the  better  the  habi- 
tat, the  smaller  the  range.  Having  a 


small  range,  the  rabbit  knows  its  area 
intimately.  Some  knowledge  is  the  key 
to  survival  in  a time  of  danger.  In 
good  weather,  the  rabbit  will  usually 
occupy  a “form,”  a place  of  conceal- 
ment hollowed  out  under  a protective 
covering  of  grass  or  brush.  In  inclem- 
ent or  cold  weather  the  rabbit  will 
seek  sanctuary  inside  a hollow  log, 
beneath  a rock  or  in  the  entrance  to  a 
woodchuck’s  burrow. 

Although  the  cottontail  is  reputed 
to  be  a speedster,  its  top  speed  is  only 
18  to  20  miles  per  hour.  The  fact  that 
the  rabbit  is  usually  bouncing  around 
through  a lot  of  underbrush  where  it 
is  only  momentarily  glimpsed  gives  an 
impression  of  greater  speed.  Rabbits 
when  pursued  by  dogs  will  circle, 
probably  because  they  are  at  a disad- 
vantage when  pushed  into  strange  ter- 
ritory. 

Even  more  important  to  the  rabbit 
than  its  running  ability  is  the  protec- 
tive coloration  of  its  fur.  Sitting  tight 
in  its  form  the  cottontail  is  often  over- 
looked by  those  who  seek  it.  And 
sought  it  is,  not  only  by  hawks,  owls, 
foxes,  bobcats,  dogs,  etc.,  but  also  by 
human  hunters.  Nevertheless,  the  cot- 
tontail rabbit  can  meet  the  challenges 
of  all.  It  is  not  only  the  number  one 
game  species  in  Pennsylvania,  it  is  the 
number  one  game  animal  in  the 
United  States. 
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